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State Socialism in New Zealand. By JAMES EDWARD Le Ros- 
signol, professor of economics in the University of Denver, and 
William Downie Stewart, barrister-at-law, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, 1910. — 311 pp. 

Of the many books which represent the interest excited among west- 
ern European social reformers by the experiments now in progress in 
the European settlements in the antipodes, this is one of the best. 
The product of the combined efforts of two men, one of scientific train- 
ing and the other intimately acquainted, because of residence, with 
local conditions and, because of professional education and experience, 
with the course of legislation, this book promises to give those desirous 
of learning what New Zealand is doing an exceptional opportunity of 
realizing their desire. This promise, furthermore, is fulfilled. Every 
subject treated is given its proper historical background, while the gen- 
eral course of events is made clearer by a description of the climatic 
and geographic conditions which have been so potent in determining 
the development of the British Isles of the southern hemisphere. 

The various elements in the policy of New Zealand are taken up, one 
by one, in special chapters. Land tenure, roads and railways, finance 
and taxation, state insurance, old-age pensions, compulsory arbitration 
and labor legislation are all considered with a wealth of historical and 
statistical detail which produces on the reader a highly satisfactory im- 
pression of complete local knowledge supplemented by a firm scientific 
grasp of each theme. 

One rises from reading the book with the same feeling which a visit 
to New Zealand leaves in the traveler. While an analysis of the sep- 
arate experiments in governmental policy which have been made in New 
Zealand shows that none has been markedly successful and that some 
have apparently failed, it is nevertheless clear that the rather radical 
policy initiated about 1890 has been followed by great prosperity. 
That a country whose settlement by Europeans began only in 1850 
should have become in the brief period of six decades the richest 
country in the world, as regards its per capita wealth, is a fact which 
not only attracts attention but requires explanation. 

Two answers to the query which New Zealand's development raises 
are conceivably possible. On the one hand, it may be contended that 
a correct appreciation of the success or failure of any one of New Zeal- 
and's experiments may not properly be based on a statistical measure 
of its financial results. Against the fact that the railways do not pay 
their way may be set the fact that they are operated in the public in- 
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terest rather than for private profit. In like manner, the apparent 
break-down of compulsory arbitration of labor disputes may be offset 
by the fact that the existence of the law has discouraged labor disturb- 
ances and has therefore saved much waste. 

On the other hand, it may be asserted that the success of New Zealand 
has been due to economic conditions which neither its government nor 
its legislation nor even its people have to any appreciable degree cre- 
ated. This would appear to be the view of our authors. The chief 
causes of New Zealand's prosperity seem to have been, first, the high 
price which wool has commanded for some years past (for wool is by 
far the most valuable product of the islands) and, second, the discovery, 
made in 1887, that mutton and dairy products could be refrigerated 
and placed on the European markets at prices sufficiently high to cover 
the cost of transportation and yield a profit. 

Whether New Zealand would have done better or worse had her gov- 
ernmental policy been different is a matter for conjecture rather than 
one susceptible of proof. It is, however, our authors' belief that at 
present a somewhat conservative feeling is growing in the country. 
This feeling is not exactly reactionary ; it is not a feeling that much 
that has been done must be undone ; it is rather a reluctance to extend 
much further the sphere of governmental activity. Doubtless the action 
of the New Zealanders will be determined by practical considerations. 
No one who visits that country can come away with the notion that its 
people are in any proper sense theoretic socialists. They seem to have 
no theory at all on this question. They have therefore been willing in 
the past to solve on its merits every problem connected with public 
ownership. Under the conditions existing in Auckland it seemed wise 
to make provision for the private ownership of the street railways, and 
this policy was adopted in that locality. On the other hand , the people 
of Christchurch preferred municipal ownership and operation. In the 
same way, the people of New Zealand as a whole have decided for gov- 
ernment action in particular matters, not because they believed in gov- 
ernment ownership and operation in general, but because they believed 
that in New Zealand private ownership in these particular fields of ac- 
tivity would be less advantageous to the community than public owner- 
ship. The favorable conditions which have at least accompanied their 
experiments, whether they have resulted from the experiments or not, 
can hardly be regarded as arguments for a change of policy. It is, 
however, clearly the belief of our authors that in the future the govern- 
mental policy will be more conservative than it has been in the imme- 
diate past. 

F. J. G. 



